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PREFACE. 


HE bulk of the Street Cries that form the chief portion of the present 
issue of the Society’s Journal have been noted and collected by Miss 
Juliet Williams, who has kindly placed her collection at the disposal of the 
Society. These Cries, with the valuable additions contributed by other 
members of the Society, form, together with those given in Journal No. 15, 
the largest collection of English Street Cries yet published. The value of the 
collection has been greatly increased by Essays on the subject by Miss L. E. 
Broadwood and Mr. Frank Kidson, and in order to increase it still further, 
Addison’s Essay on The Cries of London from The Spectator has been re- 
printed, while a few French Cries noted in Boulogne during 1917 by Miss 
Barbara Cra’ster, have been added. 

The thanks of the Society are offered to all the above named, and also to 
Miss A. G. Gilchrist for her interesting Note dealing with a phase of Folk-Song 
which has always had a special interest for her. 

The initials L. E. B., F. K., and A. G. G. refer respectively to Miss L. E. 
Broadwood, Mr. Frank Kidson, and Miss A. G. Gilchrist. 


FREDERICK KEEL, 
Editor. 
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SOME NOTES ON LONDON STREET CRIES. 
BY LUCY BROADWOOD. 


“ Tue Cries of London have ever been very popular, whether as broadsides, books, 
or engravings. Artists of all countries and times have delighted to represent those 
peculiarities of costume and character which belong to the history of street-cries, 
and the criers thereof. Annibale Carracci 1560-1609—has immortalised the cries 
of Bologna; and, from the time of James I to that of Queen Victoria, artists and 
printers combined have presented the Cries and Itinerant Trades of London in 
almost numberless forms, and in various degrees of quality, from the roughest and 
rudest wood-cut-blocks to the finest of copper and steel plate engravings, or skil- 
fully wrought etching. While many of the early English dramatists and musical 
composers have often introduced the subject of London Cries then most in vogue 
into their works ; they were ‘ ryght merrye songs’ and the music well engraved. 
The earliest mention of London trade-cries is by John Lydgate (1370-1450) a Monk 
of the Benedictine Abbey of Bury St. Edmund’s . . . Among his minor pieces he 
has left us a very curious poem entitled ‘ London Lyckpeny.’’’ The above is quoted 
from C, Hindley’s History of the Cries of London (of which only 500 copies were 
printed, in 1881). He goes on to quote Lydgate’s poem, in which the hero wanders 
through Westminster, Charing, the Strand and Cheap, hearing cries many of which 
would not strike our modern ears as unusual, though the variety of wares hawked 
was greater then than now. 

Readers who may wish to follow the history of street cries through early plays, 
broadsides and compositions down to Victorian times are referred to Hindley’s 
book, where a great deal of real information is to be gleaned, although presented in 
a confused and tantalising manner.* Space in this Journal permits only passing 
reference to the use made of musical street cries by famous composers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, such as Morley, Weelkes, etc., in madrigals, catches 
and “‘ fancies.’”” Some of these still remain in manuscript ; others are in early 
music-books such as Deuteromelia (1609)—where the ‘‘ widdow that selleth sand,” 


* A bibliography of the sources from which the author drew his facts is badly needed. 
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the “ broom man” and the “ chimney-sweeper”’ are described as singing merrily 
all the day—Pammelia, Musicke’s Miscellanie (1600-18), Melismata, Musical Phan- 
tasies . . . to 3, 4 and 5 voices (1611), etc. Certain others have found modern 
editors and publishers. Composers in the eighteenth century were also fond of 
using cries as catches and as themes in more important works. Mr. R. Streatfeild 
in his interesting life of Handel tells us that “‘ In Serse, Handel’s one excursion into 
Comic Opera, there is a charming little song sung by the inevitable comic servant 
disguised as a flower-seller, which seems founded upon the street cries of the period. 
It is worth remarking that Handel is known to have taken a great interest in street 
cries. Lady Luxborough wrote to Shenstone the poet: ‘The great Handel has 
told me that the hints of his very best songs have several of them been owing to the 
sounds in his ears of cries in the streets.’ An autograph note of his, hastily jotted 
down on a loose sheet of paper together with the addresses of friends and other 
memoranda has preserved to us the cry of an itinerant match-seller. At the top 
of the page is written ‘ John Shaw, near a brandy shop, St. Giles’s in the Tyburn 
Road, sells matches about.’ This interesting fragment is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge.” 


HANDEL’S MATCH-SELLER’S CRY. 


Buoy a - ny match-es, my match-es buoy. 


At this distance of time it is in many cases impossible to say whether the tunes 
in the old compositions referred to are those actually sung by hawkers, or merely 
imitations ; but judging from the cries still heard in our streets a certain proportion 
must be genuine. Miss Juliet Williams has done music an excellent service by 
noting a large number of Chelsea cries, during the past seven years, and we now for 
the first time have an opportunity to compare the past and present snatches of 
melody, which are often beautiful in their way. Since receiving and adding to Miss 
Williams’ collection, from which the best of very numerous variants have been 
drawn for this Journal, I have had the opportunity of going through three manu- 
script compositions based on street cries, by musicians of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries. The earliest of the three is an anonymous part-song for 
four voices, in John Sadler’s MS. dated 1585 (Bodleian Library, MS. Mvs. e 1—5). 
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This begins ‘‘ Coney skins, maids . . . Coney skins for tape, points, laces and 
pins”; after which many other wares are enumerated. The other compositions, 
both part-songs or “‘ fancies ” for five voices and viols, are in Cantiones Selectissima, 
Add. MS. 29372-7 Brit. M., where they bear the names of Orlando Gibbons (1583- 
1625) and Richard Deeringe, or Dering (b. ?, d. 1630), respectively. In this manu- 
script collection there is also a “‘ fancie ’’ by Dering on Country Cries, which, thovgh 
curious, does not concern us here. The interesting point about these three 
“fancies” (for they can hardly be termed madrigals, though sometimes classed as 
such) is that a very large variety of cries are used and appear independently in the 
various vocal parts which, in the case of Gibbons’ and Dering’s works, are in five 
separate volumes. The music for the five viols is written on the vocal staves, and 
welds together the snatches of song. Some of the same cries figure in the three 
works, and are alike and yet different enough to suggest that they are variants of 
street songs noted at the time. For example: the “ Coney skins ” cry in the Sadler 
MS. is distinctly allied to Dering’s same cry, and the “ sausage,” “ mats,” “ink ”’ 
and “old doublett ” cries of the latter are related to those of Gibbons. These few 
examples can at once be greatly added to.* Moreover, a very superficial glance is 
enough to show that a good many of the snatches used by Gibbons and Dering are 
like the street-cries still heard ; and careful comparison will certainly emphasize the 
fact. Taking Gibbons’ “ fancie,” part i alone, which begins ‘‘ God give you good 
morrow ”’ (part ii begins ‘‘ A Good Sausage ”’), the following may be compared : 


JOURNAL, GIBBONS, 
Fish (haddock) } 25 ent mussels, new lilly white mussels. 
Knives 2 \Samphire. 
Rags and Bones 1 (boy’s phrase) = New thornback, new. 
Rags and Bones 2 = New haddocks, new. 
Cat’s Meat haddocks, new. 

Ripe walnuts, ripe. 

Flowers be) Hot apple pies, hot. 


Logs 3,4 = White cabbage, white. 


__ { Fine pomegranates. 
Logs 19 = Hot Oatcakes. 


* Anything like a thorough comparison of all these cries has been impossible for me up to the 
present, but leisurely research should bring out fresh and very valuable musical results. 
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GIBBONS. 
Brooms 3, 4,5 = Oysters (a good deal like). 


Brooms 4 = White turnips. 

Knives 2 = Oysters (a good deal like). 
Logs 4 = Oysters (more like), 

Coal 3 = A new almanack. 


Further similarities are : 


JOURNAL. DERING. 


mackerel, new. 
Sweet Juniper. 


Feather Brooms (3, 4, 5) 


Fire Logs (II, 12) = Fine Glasses. 

to (2) haddocks, new ; New oysters, new ; 
Coneyskins. 

Fire Logs (22b) = White Turneps. 

Feather Brooms (5, 5a) = New great Cockles. 


And the bass viol in Gibbons’ “ Cries,” part i, (four bars after ‘‘ White parsnips, 
etc.”’), has a snatch which seems a variant of the cry “ Pretty things for fayre ladye, 
pretye thynges”’ in the bass part of the older madrigal in the John Sadler MS. 
(Bodleian), where the other parts take up the theme. Again Gibbons’ theme for 
first viol in ‘‘ Cries,” part i, (ten bars after the Oyster cry), is a variant of Dering’s 
‘“‘ Aquavitae and Rosa Solis” cry, and Gibbons’ ‘‘ A good Sausage, etc.,”’ in the 
Cantus part of pt. ii, is an interesting variant of Dering’s same cry, also in the 
Cantus. 


Whether the music for the viols was composed in clever imitation of the hawkers’ 
songs or embodies variants actually noted cannot be determined ; but many of the 
themes are so like the real kind that they may well be versions taken down at a time 
when the streets must have rung with rival cries. The likeness between the 
‘‘ Feather broom ” tunes, Nos. 4, 5 and 5a, in this Journal and Gibbons’ viol-theme 
quoted on p. 58 is strong enough to suggest the latter possibility, for the broom 
tune is rather a remarkable one and was noted by two persons unacquainted with 
Gibbons’ work. The words of the cries used by the composer of the Sadler MS. 
“fancie”’ and by Gibbons and Dering are much the same as those in early broad- 
sides and chap-books. Thomas Heywood in his play The Rape of Lucrece, a true 
Roman Tragedy, acted in 1609, gives a long list of London Cries, called for the sake 
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of the dramatic action of the scene “ Cries of Rome,” “Rome” being the canting 
name for London. These are very similar to the words set to the music of the 
“fancies.” It is a curious fact that, although sweet herbs and flowers of almost 
every kind figure in the early broadsides and music containing street-cries, 
“lavender” is conspicuous by its absence. In a Roxburghe ballad called “‘ The 
Cries of London ” (circa 1700) it comes into an exhaustive list contained in eleven 
stanzas, each having twelve lines and the refrain : 

Let none despise the merry, merry cries 

Of famous London town 
in one line: ‘ Here’s fine lavender for your cloaths,” but until the nineteenth cen- 
tury rosemary, bay, sweet briar and the like seem to have been preferred, judging 
from the impossibility of tracing back a cry which is nowadays one of the prettiest 
and most familiar heard, and that which has been used recently in vocal and in- 
strumental works by more than one living British composer of distinction.* 

In Journals, Vol. iv, No. 15, and Vol. v, No. 19, there are the following street- 
cries, with annotations and references on the subject: four Lavender; two Fly- 
paper ; two Gypsy basket wares; two Primroses; three Toy lambs; Clothes- 
props ; Old lead and glass ; Cooper; Matches; Hearth-stones ; three Fish; two 
Watercress ; Chelsea Buns ; Pot-plants and Flowers. Since including my “ Gypsy- 
van baskets” cry in Journal No. 15, the words of which: “ All bucka! bucka buy 
basket !”’ puzzled me, I have found that the Shakespearian word “ buck ”—or 
“ bucking-basket,” meaning a basket for soiled clothes, is still in use amongst the 
people ; one may therefore suppose that this word (pronounced quite distinctly) 
had its old meaning for the gypsy singers of the cry. 

LUCY BROADWOOD. 


* Perhaps the most subtly beautiful use of it is that made by Dr. Vaughan Williams in his 
noble ‘‘ A London Symphony.” 
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NOTES ON MUSICAL STREET CRIES. 
BY FRANK KIDSON. 


THE cries of street hawkers, unmelodious as they now may be, have played their 
part in musical history. A century or more ago they were distinguished by musical 
phrase and epigrammatic wording. Then, each seller strove to excel in melody or 
quaintness ; now the point aimed at appears to be so great a shout as to drown the 
cries of rival vendors. We can believe the story of the ‘‘ Far West” man in a 
London lodging, starting up at the sound of the milkman’s weird cry and seizing 
his revolver with the exclamation “‘Injuns!” The street cries of London, York 
and Dublin were once so famous that, collected into little chap-books, they became 
a literature, much beloved in the nursery by both parents and children. By the 
latter, as a relief from the more severe moral teachings of Mrs. Barbauld and Mrs. 
Trimmer, and by the parents, as illustrating, with a ‘‘ Book of Trades,’’ the curiosi- 
ties of manufacture. These little chap-books were almost always illustrated with 
woodcuts or engravings, and one of the earliest, with copperplate adornments, was 
published in 1711. Every print collector knows the various rare sets of engravings 
of “ London Cries” now so much sought after. 

Musical street-cries early formed themes for musical composition.* At the middle 
of the eighteenth century they became popular, worked into glees and Catches. 
Such cries as “ Old chairs to mend,” ‘“‘ White sand and grey sand,” ‘‘ Hot mutton 
pies,” “‘ Bring out your coney skins ” and the like were all made use of in this class 
of composition. In Dr. William Hayes’ collection of Catches, Glees and Canons, 
dated 1757, we find the music and words for six street-cries stated to have been 
written by Dean Swift for the street hawkers, and no doubt really cried in Dublin 
streets. Here are specimens : 

“ Come buy my fine wares, 
Plums, apples and pears, 
A hundred.a penny 
In conscience too many. 
Come will you have any ? 
My children are seven 
I wish them in Heaven ; 
My husband's a sot 
With his pipe and his pot, 
Nor a farthing will gain ’em 
And I must maintain ’em.” 


* See the foregoing Notes by Miss Lucy Broadwood. 
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“Come follow me by the smell ; here’s delicate onyons to sell ; 
I promise to use you well. 
They’ll make your blood warmer, you'll feed like a farmer, 
For this is every cooks’ opinion, no savoury sauce without an onyon. 
But lest your kissing should be spoil’d 
Your onyons must be thoroughly boil’d, 
Or else you may spare your mistress a share 
The secret will never be known. 
She cannot discover the breath of her lover 
But think it as sweet as her own.” 


Dr. Hayes prints also a musical cry by “ a certain limping inkseller.” Ink, I may 
say, was vended by a man who bore a wooden barrel of it slung over his shoulder : 


“‘Ink, ink, come buy my fine writing ink ; 
I want some money to buy me some drink. 
My barrel’s grown old, nigh spent is my ink, 
All this I regard not, so I have some drink. 
My cloaths they are torn, and as for my shoes 
I care not how bad, so I have some booze ; 
Beer, brown beer, my heart, my heart will cheer, 
For nought yields more joy than much drink when a-dry ; 
But without the sweet penny there’s no getting any.” 


He also combines ‘‘ Three Oxford Cries ”’ : 


“ Chairs to mend, rush or cane bottom’d old chairs to mend,” 
“New Mackaral”’ and “ Old rags.” 


Another genuine street cry that Dr. Hayes gives, is : 


‘* Right Shrewsbury cakes, they are so fine 
They’re fit to eat alone or with wine ; 
Twelve a penny by four is too many ; 
Gentlemen, will you please to buy any ? ” 


The cry of ‘‘ Young Lambs to sell” seems to have been universally heard in all 
English towns. William Hone in his Table Book gives a woodcut of a seller, though 
not the originator, of these toys. The engraving represents one William Liston, 
a native of Glasgow, who served with the Army in Holland, 1799, and lost an arm 
and a leg. The account in the Table Book is dated 1827, and the writer states that 
the original maker and vendor of the lambs was a maimed sailor, who was after- 
wards executed for some crime that he had committed. 

Liston travelled all over the country and his basket of lambs and his cry were 
introduced into a Christmas pantomime at Covent Garden about the year 1826. 
Traditional memories of this cry appear in the present and earlier numbers of the 
Journal. 
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Nathaniel Gow, the Scottish musician, intended to make a series of harpsichord 
pieces upon the Edinburgh street cries. He produced the cry of the Newhaven 
fish-wives mingling with George Street bells at practice. This was originally pub- 
lished about 1798. He followed it with another composition based on the mingled 
cries of— 


“* Wha’ll buy my pease and beans, hot and warm ?” and “ Buy rock partens.” 
How Lady Nairne—twenty-one or twenty-two years later—took Gow’s music for 


her best song “ Caller Herring,”’ published in the Scotish Minstrel, is a story that 
need not be retold. 


FRANK KIDSON. 
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THE CRIES OF LONDON. 
BY JOSEPH ADDISON (1672-1719). 
(Published in The Spectator. No. 251. December, 1711.) 


——- Lingue centum sunt, oraque centum 
—— Fervea vox .’—VirG. AEN. vi, 625. 


‘*—_. A hundred mouths, a hundred tongues, 
And throats of brass, inspir’d with iron lungs.” —DryYDEN. 


THERE is nothing which more astonishes a foreigner, and frights a country squire, 
than the Cries of London.* My good friend Sir RoGER often declares that he cannot 
get them out of his head, or go to sleep for them, the first week that he is in town. 
On the contrary, WiLL HonEycomB calls them the Ramage de la Ville, and prefers 
them to the sounds of larks and nightingales, with all the music of the fields and 
woods. I have lately received a letter from some very odd fellow upon this subject, 
which I shall leave with my reader, without saying anything further of it. 


“ SIR, 

I AM a man out of all business, and would willingly turn my head to anything 
for an honest livelihood. I have invented several projects for raising many millions 
of money without burdening the subject, but I cannot get the Parliament to listen 
to me, who look upon me, forsooth, as a crack, and a projector; so that despairing 
to enrich either myself or my country by this public-spiritedness, I would make 
some proposals to you relating to a design which I have very much at heart, and 
which may procure me a handsome subsistence, if you will be pleased to recommend 
it to the cities of London and Westminster. 

The post I would aim at, is to be Comptroller-General of the London Cries, which 
are at present under no manner of rules or discipline. I think I am pretty well 
qualified for this place, as being a man of very strong lungs, of great insight into all 


the branches of our British trades and manufactures, and of a competent skill 
in music. 


* The state of the streets under Queen Anne is described in Marcellus Lauron’s Habits and 


Cryes of the City | London (1709). See also John Ashton’s Social Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne (1882).—L. E. B. 
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The Cries of London may be divided into vocal and instrumental. As for the 
latter, they are at present under a very great disorder. A freeman of London has 
the privilege of disturbing a whole street for an hour together, with the twanking 
of a brass kettle or a frying-pan. The watchman’s thump at midnight startles us 
in our beds, as much as the breaking in of a thief. The sow-gelder’s horn has indeed 
something musical in it, but this is seldom heard within the liberties. I would 
therefore propose, that no instrument of this nature should be made use of, which 
I have not tuned and licensed, after having carefully examined in what manner it 
may affect the ears of her Majesty’s liege subjects. 

Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, and indeed so full of incongruities and 
barbarisms, that we appear a distracted city to foreigners, who do not comprehend 
the meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk is generally sold in a note above 
Ela,* and in sounds so exceedingly shrill, that it often sets our teeth on edge. The 
chimney-sweeper is confined to no certain pitch; he sometimes utters himself in 
the deepest bass, and sometimes in the sharpest treble ; sometimes in the highest, 
and sometimes in the lowest note of the gamut. The same observation might be 
made on the retailers of small-coal, not to mention broken glasses, or brick-dust. 
In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should be my care to sweeten and mellow 
the voices of these itinerant tradesmen, before they make their appearance in our 
streets, as also to accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; and to take 
care in particular, that those may not make the most noise who have the least to 
sell, which is very observable in the venders of card-matches, to whom I cannot but 
apply that old proverb of Much cry, but little wool. 

Some of these last mentioned musicians are so very loud in the sale of these trifling 
manufactures, that an honest splenetic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained 
with one of them never to come into the street where he lived ; but what was the 
effect of this contract ? Why, the whole tribe of card-match-makers which frequent 
that quarter, passed by his door the very next day, in hopes of being bought off 
after the same manner. 

It is another great imperfection in our London Cries, that there is no just time nor 
measure observed in them. Our news should, indeed, be published in a very quick 
time, because it is a commodity that will not keep cold. It should not, however, 
be cried with the same precipitation as fire ; yet this is generally the case: a bloody 


* Mus. Obs. exc. Hist. The highest note in the Gamut, or the highest note of the 7th Hexa- 
chord of Guido, answering to the upper E in the treble. Often fig., as a type of something ‘ high- 
flown.’ The term, spelt sometimes Eela, is used by authors of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries to denote the highest possible pitch. (See New English Dict., yg 8 

—L.E. B. 
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battle alarms the town from one end to another in an instant. Every motion of the 
French is published in so great a hurry, that one would think the enemy were at our 
gates. This, likewise, I would take upon me to regulate in such a manner, that 
there should be some distinction made between the spreading of a victory, a march, 
or an encampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or a Spanish mail. Nor must I omit under 
this head those excessive alarms with which several boisterous rustics infest our 
streets in turnip-season ; and which are more inexcusable because these are wares 
which are in no danger of cooling upon their hands. 

There are others who affect a very slow time, and are, in my opinion, much more 
tuneable than the former ; the cooper in particular swells his last note in a hollow 
voice, that is not without its harmony ; nor can I forbear being inspired with a most 
agreeable melancholy, when I hear that sad and solemn air with which the public 
are very often asked, ‘ If they have any chairs to mend?” ‘Your own memory may 
suggest to you many other lamentable ditties of the same nature, in which the music 
is wonderfully languishing and melodious. 

I am always pleased with that particular time of the year which is proper for the 
pickling of dill and cucumbers ; but alas! this cry, like the song of the nightingale, 
is not heard above two months. It would therefore be worth while to consider, 
whether the same air might not in some cases be adapted to other words. 

It might likewise deserve our most serious consideration, how far, in a well - 
regulated city, those humourists are to be tolerated, who, not contented with the 
traditional cries of their forefathers, have invented particular songs and tunes of 
their own: such as was not many years since, the pastry-man, commonly known 
by the name of the CoLty-MoLty-Purr ;* and such as is at this day the vender of 
powder and wash-balls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of 
POWDER-WATT. 

I must not here omit one particular absurdity which runs through this whole 
vociferous generation, and which renders their cries very often not only incommo- 
dious, but altogether useless to the public. I mean that idle accomplishment which 
they all of them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood. Whether or no they 
have learned this from several of our affected singers, I will not take upon me to 
say ; but most certain it is, that people know the wares they deal in rather by their 
tunes than by their words ; insomuch that I have sometimes seen a country boy 
run out to buy apples of a bellows-mender, and ginger-bread from a grinder of knives 
and scissors. Nay, so strangely infatuated are some very eminent artists of this 


* This little man was but just able to support the basket of pastry which he carried on his head, 
and sung in a very peculiar tone the cant words which passed into his name CoLLy-MoLLy-PuFrF. 
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particular grace in a Cry, that none but their acquaintance are able to guess at their 
profession ; for who else can know, that Work if I had it, should be the signification 
of a corn-cutter ? 

Forasmuch therefore as persons of this rank are seldom men of genius or capacity, 
I think it would be very proper, that some man of good sense and sound judgment 
should preside over these Public Cries, who should permit none to lift up their voices 
in our streets, that have not tuneable throats, and are not only able to overcome the 
noise of the crowd, and the rattling of coaches, but also to vend their respective 
merchandises in apt phrases, and in the most distinct and agreeable sounds. I do 
therefore humbly recommend myself as a person rightly qualified for this post ; 
and if I meet with fitting encouragement, shall communicate some other projects 
which I have by me, that may no less conduce to the emolument of the public. 


I am, 
Sir, etc., 
RALPH CROTCHET.” 
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LONDON STREET CRIES. 


NOTED BY JULIET WILLIAMS, 
WITH ADDITIONS BY LUCY BROADWOOD AND ANNIE GILCHRIST. 


UNLEss otherwise stated the following cries have all been noted by Miss Williams 
from hawkers in Chelsea ; chiefly in Oakley Street and Upper Cheyne Row or that 
neighbourhood. Miss Williams has found great difficulty in seizing the words of 
the cries, and this difficulty—experienced by every collector—is no new one, for 
Addison, in his famous Spectator contribution on the Cries of London—printed in 
extenso in this Journal—refers to ‘‘ that idle accomplishment which they [street- 
vendors] all of them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood.” I have added a 
few cries sung in Westminster, giving them in their original pitch.* Miss Williams 
has given hers in the original pitch when noted in her studio ; at other times, when 
she has noted them away from the piano, the pitch given is approximate. The 
following represent only a selection from the very numerous variants in Miss 
Williams’ note-books.—L. E. B. 


CHICKWEED. CAT’S MEAT. 
(¢wice) JULY 1912 
Chick- weed for the bird! - er, meat - er, meat ! 


* So far as I have observed, the best street-criers pitch their voices in the same key, year in, 
year out.—L. E. B. 
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FEATHER BROOMS. 
FEB. 1915. 2. Fes. 1015 


SSI 


FRoM A MAN, 
8. Nov. 1917. 4. [Actual pitch.) May 28ru, 1918, 


* Noted by Lucy Broadwood. FREQUENTLY SUNG BY AN ELDERLY MAN IN 
a pitch) Very slow and od musical, WESTMINSTER, AND FIRST NOTED MAY 24TH 1918. 


(a) <—S <> 


SSS 


&- 


Lil) 


Come 
Will aay fea - ther brooms, All 


| 


Lad 


made to dust your TOOMS * 


Sometimes, fan rely. Rarely. 


Rarely. Fairly often. 


* Cf. the following : 


** Old boots or shoes I'll take for brooms, 
Come buy, to make clean all your rooms.” 


These are the last lines of the ‘“‘ broom-man’s cry ” on a very rare sheet of wood-cuts in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, (containing twelve cries with the figures of the criers beneath), 
said, by the expert who showed it, to be contemporaneous with Ben Jonson. It will be remem- 
bered that Jonson’s delightful character ‘ ‘Morose,”’ in The Silent Woman, is met “ with a huge 
turban of night-caps on his head, buckled over his ears” as he walks abroad, because “‘ he can 


endure no noise.” ‘‘ Truewitt ’’ says that “ Morose”’ “ has been upon divers treaties with the 
fish-wives and orange-women ; and articles propounded | between them: marry, the chimney- 
sweepers will not be drawn in.” ‘‘ Clerimont” replies ‘‘ No, nor the broom-men: they stand 


out stiffly. He cannot endure a costard-monger ; he swoons if he hear one, etc.”—L. E. B. 
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1, 
Sy, fea - ther brooms, 
( 
: 


FEATHER BROOMS—continued. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. NOTED FROM THE SAME MAN, IN 
[Actual pitch.) WESTMINSTER, JUNE IST, 1918. 
a P 
win - dow 
kinds of pic - ture dust - 


(c) (Fairly often.) ) 


Seldom. 
ULY, 1918. 


The singer of Nos. 5 and 5a is an elderly man, with something gypsy-like and 
furtive about him. His voice is very true, ringing and musical, and his rhythm 
excellent, so that it is easy enough to take down the notes of his cry. He has sung 
exactly in the key of Ab every time that I have tested the pitch. The more frag- 
mentary No. 4, though sung in the same key, was noted by Miss Williams in Chelsea 
from a different and younger man. The tune is sufficiently like a phrase for viol 
in Gibbons’ composition, already cited, to suggest that he may have used real cries 
as themes not only for the voices but the instruments. I saw Gibbons’ work for 
the first time several weeks after noting the cry. 


(N.B.—Variants detached, as on p. 56, have the key-signature which heads their line.} 
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THEME FOR VIOL. 


FROM THE Can/us PART OF O, GIBBONS’ 
“*STREET CRIES” FOR 5 VOICES AND VIOLS, 


On May 24th I could not catch one word that he sang, nor could two or three 
other people close at hand. One working-girl later said that the cry was apparently 
“ Will you buy (or ‘Come buy’) my feather brooms, All made to dust your rooms.” 
Although these words go quite well to the rhythm and manner of singing, I much 
doubted whether she was right as I could not trace the words. On June Ist I bought 
a broom from him and asked what words he had been singing. No satisfactory 
answer could be got from him. To begin with, he exclaimed in a surprised and 
injured tone “What! you didn’t ketch all what I’ve been sayin’ all down the 
street ?”’ When I said that I knew the tune quite well but wanted the words, he 
seemed discomposed and suspicious, and finally began very hurriedly and in his 
speaking-voice ‘‘ Ladies, buy my sweet window dusters—And picture-dusters—For 
they are good dusters—Ladies buy my mantelpiece dusters—And I’ve been bawlin’ 
all the day.”” When I said “‘ Do you sing ‘ And I‘ve been bawling all the day’ ?”’ 
he evaded the question though I repeated it. He was in demand for a broom next 
door and was anxious to go on, but promised to return and sing the cry and words 
very distinctly to me several times. He came back, stood in the road and sang 
exactly the tune noted on two separate occasions by me; but no words could I catch, 
except “ All kinds” (which had not come into those first dictated to me). When 
I told him this he became rather annoyed, and coming within a foot of me he sang 
“ Laids bime”’ (i.¢. “‘ Ladies, buy my”’) as two syllables, after which some queer 
articulations followed which he may have meant for the words given, but which 
were wholly unintelligible save for ‘‘ All kinds.”” When I questioned him again he 
hurriedly gave a different version of his previous words, so I can only suppose that 
he uses a rhythmical and consistent chant into which he fits whatever words come 
into his head at the time, lopping them and running them into each other in the 
process. Hawkers however seem often so unwilling to repeat their words, and 
become so vague and restless when asked for them, that I sometimes wonder whether 
there may not be some underlying superstition, such as: that to learn his cry is to 
take away the luck or power of the crier. There was not time to take the broom- 
man’s name or other particulars and I doubt whether he would have given them. 
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He professed to have made his brooms, and volunteered to say that he also cried 
lavender at times. He ended by begging for old bootst in the wheedling manner 
of a gypsy. As a singer he certainly shows the quality of expressiveness and dis- 
tinctive timbre of voice—recalling a mellow reed instrument—which characterise 
gypsies.—L. E. B. 


GOLD FISH. 
BATTERSEA, JULY, 1912 
Fish a- live! gold fish! gold fish! Fish live! gold fish! gold fish! 
FLOWERS AND POT-PLANTS. 
* OCT. 9, 1912 
A -ny pot - flow’rs or ferns? A - ny pot - plants? 
2. Oct. 11, 1912. 
— 
Flo - wers, ferns all fresh, a- ny pot - flow’rs? 
_ 3 Nov. 8, 1912. 
= = o = 
A - ny _— pot - plants, pot - plants, pot - plants? 


+ This bartering of brooms for boots seems traditional. Hindley in his Cries of London (1881), 
Pp. 14, quotes from an old play, printed in 1584, where ‘‘ Conscience ’’ enters as a broom-seller 
and sings ‘‘ Have you any old bootes, Or any old shoone, Pouch-ringes, or buskins, To cope for 
new broome ?”’ Similar old “ broom for boot ” cries are quoted by Hindley at pp. 24, 40, etc., 
and I find in the Bass part of Richard Dering’s ‘‘ Street Cries,”’ already referred to, ‘‘ Broomes, 
old bootes, old shoes, pouch-rings or buskins for greene broome!” Also in the Bridgwater 
library (in the possession of the Earl of Ellesmere) there is—or was until recently—a series of 
thirty-two engravings on copper without date or artist’s name, called, in the handwriting of the 
2nd Earl of Bridgwater, ‘‘ The Manner of Crying Things in London.” The date is anterior tu 
1686 when the 2nd Earl died. The twenty-ninth cry runs “ Old showes or bootes ; will you buy 
some broome ? ’’—L. E. B. 


* Cj. the Flower-seller’s cry in Journal, Vol. v p. 216. 
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FLOWERS AND POT PLANTS—continued. 


4. JUNE, 1913. 

Ferns st’or - Diies, ferns, all ferns and fine st’or -  bi'ies. 

4 5. t Nov. 11, 1912. 

A-ny pot - plants, pot - flowrs, pot - flowrs? 
6. __ Nov., 1913. 
= = 
Any ferns or flow’rs, flow’rs blow - a- ny or flow'rs? 
7. MARCH, 1914. AuG., 1916. 

Avny ferns or ferns or flow’rs? 

9. AuG., 1916. DEc., 1915. 


A - ny pot - ferns, 


il May, 1917. 


t This cry, substituting CZ for D, | noted in June, t917 trom a rose-seller.— | Ww 


t Original pitch a semitone lower 
* Words quite unintelligible, though the man was repeating the cry a few yards off. 


Anyone who notices cries in Chelsea or Westminster will have observed that the flower-barrow 
men habitually sing concluding syllables, even in winter, which sound like “ stor-bies.’’ Whilst 
buying from a young man, who has often passed within a yard of me calling out words impossible 
to catch, I asked him what he says which sounds so like “ strawberries.” He replied ‘‘ Peony- 
roses, hydrangias, all blooming or blowing and growing,’’ but seemed uncertain himself, and the 
next minute was moving down the street calling out syllables which seemed to have nothing 
whatever recognisable except the one word “ blooming” which was audible once only. An 
intelligent working-woman, however, assures me that the concluding words are usually ‘ Fine ! 
aw [all] freesh [fresh] E. B. 
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FLOWERS AND POT-PLANTS—continued. 


JULY, 1917. 
[Sung in between 
sometimes.) _ May, 1918. 
A - ny pot-flow’rs all blow-in’? A - ny ferns? or - bee! 
14. Noted by Lucy Broadwood. [Actual pitch.) 
A -ny ferns or a- ny flow’rs? fine stor - bies! 
[?aw fresh !} 
WESTMINSTER, MAy 29, 1918. 
between, with variations.) 15. Nov., 1912. 
at 
Fine stor - bies! Vi’-lets, pen-ny abunch, vi’ - lets! 
[? aw fresh ! 
16. NOTED FROM A LAVENDER-MAN IN J. W,’s STUDIO, JULY 16, 1912. 
—— — 
Buy my sweet scent-ed la - ven-der, six-teen branch-es for a pen - ny. 
Yow'll buy it once, vou'll buy it twice, six - teen blue branch-es for a 


t Original pitch a tone lower. 


t Sung by a man with flowers and pot-plants in a donkey-cart. Though he was quite near 


the words were unintelligible, “ orbee ’’ suggesting ‘‘ strawberries” of which there were none, 
however.—J. W. 


_* A variant of words sung by a woman in my studio, in July, 1914, is worth recording. She 

tired whilst repeating the cry, so that the tune—much the usual one—was not satisfactorily 
matched to the words. She wrote down part of the words herself: ‘‘ Ladies, come, make no 
delay. My lavender fresh cut from Mitcham and I am round here to-day. Ladies, buy a 
orth of my lavender; there are sixteen good branches a penny, all in bloom. Some are 
arge and some are small; take ’en in, show ‘en all. There’s sixty (sic) good bunches (sic) a 
penny, all in bloom. There’s a time [? thyme] to scent your clo’s and han’kerchers. There’s 
a sixty good branches (sic) a penny allin bloom. Now’s the time, you'll buy it once, you’ll buy 
it twice ; It’ll make your clo’s smell sweet and nice. There’s a sixty, etc.”—J.W 
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FLOWERS AND POT-PLANTS—continued. 


pen-ny. This thyme will scent yourctethes hand-ker-chiefs, There’sall six - 


: teen blue branch - a pen- ny. Now, dear la - dies, don’t 
de - lay; buy my lavender sweet from Mitch-am to - day, buy my 
— — 
blue la - ven - der, six - teen branch-es a pen - ny. 
— _ Norep FROM A WOMAN IN J. W.’s §, 1916. 
Will my sweet bloom-ing la ven-der? There’s six-teen blue branch-es a 
pen - ny. Buy it once, you’llbuy it twice; it will make your fae smell 
sweet and nice. There’s six-teen blue branch - es a pen - ny. La - dy, come, 
make no de - lay, my la ven- ev -’ry day. There’s six-teen 
blue branch - ayer 2 a pen- - all in bloom. Some are large oa some are 


them in ‘ain show ’em all, There’s sixteen blue branches a penny all in bloom. 


The above lavender-cries have been chosen from pone | noted by Miss Williams, others of 
which follow familiar versions of the air too closely to need inclusion here. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 


i, * JUNE, 1913. 
= as pe a= 
Straw -  biies, straw - biies, ve - ty fine straw -_ bis! 
MAY, 1914. a + JUNE, 1913. 


O ser straw-b’ies ! 


4. 19 1913. 
Ripe straw - b’ies! pen - ny a pot, ripe straw - b'ies ! 
5. [Actual pitch.) JUNE 15, 1918, 
th 
Ferns,...... fine large  st’or - bees! Fine stor - bees! 
== 
Flow - ers and fine st’or - bees! Flowers and_ fine st’or - bees! 


The foregoing strawberry-cry represents oe recurring in no especial order, but all used 
repeatedly and distinctly by the same singer. —] 


KNIVES. 
Nov., 1912. 2. 1912. 
: == — = === 

Knives to grind ! Knives to grind? An -y knives to grind? 

3. JUNE, 1913. 

+. 
Knives to grind, Knives to grind, Knives to grind! 


* Original pitch a semitone higher. 

t Sometimes Gf. 

t Original pitch a semitone lower. 

§ In the spring and autumn ot 1913 the same cry was noted, but with a major third. 
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BOTTLES, RAGS, LUMBER AND OLD IRON. 


Noted Lucy Broadwood. SuNG IN WESTMINSTER, 2ND, 1918. 
— 
Bot - ties and An 7 lamb’ or. or old iron? 


The above was sung by an elderly man as he progressed slowly down Tachbrook 
Street in a small donkey-cart. He did all the singing, with a very sweet, full and 
melancholy tenor voice, whilst an assistant walked silently at his side.—L. E. B. 


RAGS AND BONES. 


1. (Man and boy alternately.) _ Nov., 1917. 


2. SONNING, BERKS, JAN., 1914. 
Rags bones! rab - bit- skins! Rags and bones ! 
3. 1918. 4. CHELSEA, JUNE, 1918. 


and bone ! 


FISH 
. 
1913 | 
ea had - dock 
ee (MAN.) Kags and bones! (Boy.) Rags and bones! 
bones? 
: 


SMALL COAL. 


Joun Street, THEOBALD'’S 


* Roap, W.C., Nov., 1917. CHELSEA, MAY, 1918. 
sh) 
mer! ah mer! Co - erl, Coal, Co - erl, Coal ! 
June, 1918.5 
=+ = = aise 
Co - er! Co er! 
FIRE-LOGS. 
Oct., 1912. 
Logs of wood Logs of wood ! 


logs of wood! 


Nov., 1912. 4. Dec., 1912. 


Fire, aw fire, fire aw fire, e-e o ah! 


Er logo, log o, log ol 


5. Nov., 1912. 
— 

Aw q ° 


* Even at close quarters nothing but “‘ Ah mer!” was distinguishable—J. W. 


I used to hear this cry in Manchester in my childhood to the words “‘ Sam-bone / Sam-bone /— 
meaning—Sand given in exchange for bones.—A. G. G. 


+ This might originally have been “ Small coal,” perhaps.—L. E. B. 
t The Scottish coal-cry—as heard, or as it used to be heard, in Scottish soune-0.g. Bane 
and Rothesay—is very peculiar—chanted ry ced on one note, with a long note at beginning 
and end, thus: Coal-co-co-co-co-co-Coal —A. G. G. 

From subsequent observations the cry seems usually “ Fire-log 0! log o!” of which the 
various syllables set down in some of these log-cries were perhaps distortions.—J. W. 
** Original pitch a semitone lower. 
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FIRE-LOGS—continued. 


Hi log o! hi log o! Fire - log fire -log 


12a. Aoted by Lucy Broadwood. 
[Original pitch. | WESTMINSTER, APRIL 24TH, 1918. 


ll ene ig | like a phrase in a number of Scottish Gaelic songs of occupation, such as No. 80 
in Journal, Voi. iv, No. 16.—L. E. B. 


* Variants noted also in December, 1916, and October and November of 1917. 


ESE ie 0 comitens tomes. This cry was a good deal varied, but was most often as 
given here 


t Original pitch a tone lower. 
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7. Dec., 1915. 
JAN., 1916. - 9. Dec., 1916. 
— 
es Buy log 0, log o, log o! Log o! log o! 
10. Dec., 1916. 
Fire - - log 0, log Fire - - log 0, log o! 
11. FEB., 1917. 12. ¢ 
MARCH, 1917. 
Fire - log 0, fire -log of 


FIRE-LOGS—continued. 


Fes. 16TH, 1917. 


Log O! fiver-log O! 


14. Fes, 16TH, 1917. 
+ 


Fire log O! log O! 
‘% 18 and 14 were sung by the same man, 


15. Oct. I§TH, 1917. 16. Fes., 1918. 

An-y log o! fire log ol! 

17. Ocr., 1917 
Log 09, log 9, fire log o! 

* Oct. I§TH, 1917. 

Log o! log o! fire - - log o [chant] fire log oo! 

19. ~Ocr 20, 1917, & JUNE, 1918. 

Fire - log o! log o! ([Chant.] 
= 20. [Once in between. } Ocr. ¢ 6, 1916. 


= 


= — = 


O, buy log O! An-y_ one buy log O? 


Nov. 22, 1916. 


21. 
— 


|| Original pitch a semitone lower. 
* A variant was noted October 18th. 


log o! 


FIRE-LOGS—continued. 


Nov. 13, 1916. 


og o! log o! 


DEc. 1917. 


LETTUCES AND SHRIMPS. 


From A MAN WITH A BARROW, May 25, 1918, 


fil a pint, fine shrimps! 


MAY 


Fine _lett-’ces, four pence a pint, fine Fine large shrimps! 


June, 1918. 


(unintelligible. four pence. 


LEMONS AND SHRIMPS. 


June, i918. 


Fine peas! 
were quite unintelligible near at hand : the presence of the shrimps made it 
tter part.—J. W. 
68 


22a, 22b. [Once, in between 22a strains.) 
4 23. 
1. 

[unintelligible. ] all fresh 

PEAS. 
JuLy,. 1918. 

a. t The first words 
Ee oe possible to trace the 


TOY LAMBS. I. 


SuNG BY Mrs. A. HEAD, JUNE 5, 1918, 
AS LEARNT FROM AN OLD WOMAN IN ALDERNEY ST., 
Noted by Lucy Broadwood. PIMLICO, MORE THAN 30 YEARS AGO. 


SN. 
+ 


lambs to sell!”...... I nev - erwould cry, ‘‘Young lambs_ to “sell 


Mrs. Head last heard the foregoing cry about 28 or 29 years ago. Before then, for 
years the singer habitually went up and down the long streets of Pimlico, hawking 
her tiny toy lambs—mere bits of wool on slips of firewood—which she professed to 
have made herself. She was a tall, fine-looking woman with a most magnificent 
full, true, ringing voice, and she would hold on to the note at the word “ sell”’ for 
a long time, swelling it out beautifully. Cf. the latter part of the tune and its 
repetitions with that noted by Mr. Kidson in the Cante fable ‘‘ The Story of Orange” 
(Journal, Vol. ii, No. 9, p. 295). Other toy-lamb cries and references are in Journal, 
Vol. iv, No. 15, pp. 103-105.—L. E. B. 


This toy-lambs cry—like the following version, which a friend of mine used to 
hear in St. John’s Wood when a child—seems to be a fragment of the old dancing- 
tune “ Boys and Girls, come out to play ’’—printed in Walsh’s Country Dances for 
1708 and later collections. 


TOY LAMBS. II. 


SUNG BY Mrs. FEARNLEY, 
Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AS HEARD WHEN A CHILD, IN St. JoHN’s Woop. 


Young lambs to sell, young lambs If I'd as much mo- ney as 


' 
I could tell I nev - er would cry ‘Young lambs to sell!” 
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y ed as much min - ny as I could tell I nev - er would - 
cry. “‘Young lamts to young lamts_ to ps young 
| 
t 
| 


| Mr. Andrew Tuer in his Old London Street Cries describes these toy lambs of 
earlier days (eighty years ago). The fleece was made of white cotton-wool, spangled 
with Dutch gilt. The head was of composition, the cheeks painted red. There 
were two black spots for eyes, and the horns and legs were of tin, while a bit of 
pink tape was tied round the neck by way of a collar. Mr. Tuer adds to the usual 


quatrain— 


Dolly and Molly, Richard and Nell, 
Buy my young Lambs and I’ll use you well. 


—which perhaps should rather be advice to use the young lambs well, as they must 
have been somewhat fragile toys.*—A. G. G. 


CHAIR-MENDER’S CRY. 


Noted by Lucy Broadwood. SUNG ALL THE YEAR ROUND BY A MAN 
[Actual pitch.| Very brisk, distinct and cheerful. IN WESTMINSTER. NOTED JUNE, 1918. 
Cane chairs to mend? Chairs or bas -_ kets to mend? 


* In Gammer Gurton’s Garland (reprint of 1866) the ‘‘ Young Lambs ” cry is to be found with 
“* Old Clothes to sell” in place of ‘‘ Young lambs,”’ and a similar ‘‘ Old Chairs to Mend ” cry— 


If I’d as much money as I could spend 
I never would cry “‘ Old Chairs to Mend !” 


So that unless the “‘ Young Lambs ”’ cry can be traced earlier than the end of the eighteenth 
century, it is probable that it was merely an adaptation of an earlier cry. The phrase “ to sell” 
in the old cries does not mean “ will you buy? “ but “‘ have you any . . . to sell,” so that 
“Young Lambs ”’ does not follow the usual rule.—A. G. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS STREET CRIES, 


CHAIR-MENDER’S CRY. 


SUNG BY A MAN IN WIMBLEDON, 


Noted by Percy A. Bull, SOME YEARS AGO, AND NOTED AT THE TIME. 
oN 
A - ny kind of chairs to mend, All kinds of chairs to mend, Bas - ha to mend. 


Mr. Bull writes of the above cry: “‘ It was sung in the street by a man with a 
beautiful voice, and he hung on to the pauses, especially the first one, for quite a 
long time. When sung by me at the féte in Belgrave Square [when street cries were 
sung in costume] last summer the cry was immediately recognized by an old gypsy 
woman, a professional chair-mender, engaged at that féte.”—L. E. B. 


Compare this “‘ Chairmender’s Cry” with the Norwich “ Pickled Salmon ”’ cry, 
Journal, Vol. iv, p. 103. Both these cries are reminiscent of the opening phrase of 
the old dance-tune ‘“‘ All the flowers of the broom ” (see Chappell’s Popular Music)— 
a tune which might while popular have suggested a broom-cry, afterwards adapted 
to other wares. The coal-cry in the Deering ‘Street Cries” Madrigal, to the words: 


Will ye buy my sacke of small coals, 
Or will ye buy any great coals ? 


is a snatch of the favourite old tune ‘‘ John Dory,” and it seems quite likely that 
some other scraps of early dance-tunes may still be recognisable in certain of the 
modern cries.—A. G, G, 
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WATERCRESSES. 


Noted by Miss P. Glasson. SUNG IN BRIGHTON, ABOUT 1891. 


The above watercress cry was sent by Miss P. Glasson. She says that it was 
sung by an old cress-seller at Brighton about 1891. She got it from her mother, 
who unfortunately could only remember the first few words.—ED. 


This tune is so like some of the old-fashioned regimental marches in §-time that 
though I have not been able to identify it as the ‘‘ march past” of any particular 
infantry regiment, I suspect that it may be a fragment of a tune heard played by 
some military band—perhaps at Brighton Camp.—A. G, G. 


FLY PAPERS. 


Noted by Miss B, Goode and Miss J. Williams. __| SUNG HABITUALLY IN BIRMINGHAM, ABOUT 1885, 


Flies all a - live! To catch the flies all a - live! 


The above cry was learnt by Miss B. Goode and her sister Miss P. Goode when children, Their 
versions, noted independently, entirely agree. 


ORNAMENTS FOR THE FIRE-STOVE. 


SUNG IN INVERNESS TERRACE, 
Noted by Miss G. Williams. Lonpon, 1860. 


A-ny or - na-ments for your fire sto -hoves? 
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— - — 
Wa-ter-cres-ses, fresh wa- ter-cres-ses ! | 
|_| 


A NOTE ON 
THE “LAVENDER” AND SOME OTHER CRIES. 


BY ANNIE GILCHRIST. 


LAVENDER cries—as Miss Broadwood has shown—cannot be traced back very far. 
An early—perhaps the earliest—print of a lavender seller is the Phillips plate of 
1804 (in his Modern London) showing Temple Bar in the background. The note on 
this plate runs : 

LAVENDER. 

“Six bunches a penny sweet Lavender” is the cry that invites in the streets the purchasers of this 
cheap and elegant perfume. The distillers of Lavender are supplied wholesale from the nursery 
grounds, and a considerable quantity of the shrub is sold in the streets to the middling classes of 
inhabitants who are fond of placing Lavender among their linen (the scent of which conquers that of 
the soap used in washing) yet are unwilling to pay for the increased pungency of distillation. 


Some lavender-cries noted by various collectors (including myself) have in recent 
years been rejected by the Journal on account of their suspicious resemblance to the 
old revival hymn-tune “Happy Day.” But a “ Rosemary and bays” cry in 
Deering’s Street Cries madrigal (see Miss Broadwood’s introductory note above), 
bears sufficient likeness to the modern lavender-cry with its falling chimes of 
melody, even at three centuries distance apart and in spite of possible elaboration 
by the composer of the madrigal, to suggest that the lavender-cry is traditionally 
descended from an earlier rosemary-cry. It would follow that the unknown com- 
poser or adapter of “‘ Happy Day”’ consciously or unconsciously based his tune 
upon a traditional bit of street-melody. The history of the tune ‘‘ Happy Day” 
has never been traced, but it is said in Carey Bonner’s Sunday School Hymnary 
(1905) to date from about 1830. The “ Happy Day” refrain does not belong to 
the eighteenth-century long metre hymn (“ O happy day that fixed my choice ’’) 
as written by Doddridge, and it seems quite possible that the refrain was supplied 
to fit a vacancy in the rambling and irregular tune—‘‘ Happy day, happy day” 
taking the place of “‘ Lavender, lavender” or ‘‘ Will you buy, will you buy?” 
(The substitution of the word “ lavender” for “‘ rosemary ’’ would be still simpler.) 
In any case, “‘ Happy Day”’ is of the unconsidered and artless type which Mr. 
Kidson would class as a “ folk hymn-tune.” 
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I append the Deering rosemary-cry, of which the middle part (from “ ’Tis good ” 
to “‘ trim and trick”) is most like both ‘‘ Happy Day” and the two lavender-cries 
from Brighton which follow : 


ROSEMARY AND BAYS. 


From RICHARD DEERING’S MADRIGAL ON STREET CRIES. 


=e 


Rose - ma -ry and _ bays, Willye buy an-y  rose-ma-ry, Willye an-y 


rose-ma-ry and bays? Tis good, *tis good to lay up-on their bones, Which 


clim-eth o-ver walls to steal your plums. Then buy my _— wares 


T 


trim and _ trick, That gen-tle is, that gen-tle is, yet ve-ry. ve-ry, ve -ry, ve - ry quick, 


LAVENDER CRY. I. 


SUNG BY MABEL WILDER, MAID-SERVANT, AS HEARD IN BRIGHTON SOME YRAI YRARS As AGO, 


> > 4 ———-4 
Please will you buy my sweet bloom-ing la - ven- der? si . teen good 
= 
bran - ches for one ny. you buy it once you 
buy it twice, t makes your clothes smell sweet and nice. 
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LAVENDER CRY. II. 
SUNG BY MABEL WILDER, AS HEARD IN BRIGHTON SOME YEARS AGO, 


As I walk a-long the street, Hear my voice so loud and sweet, 6 


la-dies, buy my sweet scent-ed lav - en-der, To keep the moth from off your clothes. 


HYMN TUNE.—HAPPY DAY. 


ANON. ¢. 1830. 
v 4 - 


Hap - py day! Hap - py day! D.S. 


Perhaps the least altered in character to-day are the fish-cries of these early 
seventeenth-century MSS. The Norwich vendor of pickled salmon (Journal, Vol. iv, 
p. 103), used to sing ‘‘ Eighteenpence a pound” on exactly the same phrase as the 
“ New great cockles, new!” of the Deering Madrigal ; and a fish-cry more recently 
noted, from Brighton, resembles the Plaice and Sprats cry in the same composition : 


BRIGHTON FISH CRY. 


SuNG BY MABEL WILDER, AS HEARD IN 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. BRIGHTON SOME YEARS AGO. 
> > 3 


Soles, plaice, whi- ting, cod-fish, ha - li - but, fresh her-ring and mack - e - rel! 


A characteristic pattern amongst the cries used by Gibbons and Deering is what 
might be called the V form—a short cry descending a second, third, fourth, or fifth 
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from the first note and returning to it upon the same word—e.g, “‘ New haddocks, 
new!” “ Ripe walnuts, ripe!” “‘ Hot pippin pies, hot!” A common elaboration 
of this primitive form is based on the minor common chord—descending from the 
fifth to the tonic and up again to the fifth. 


GIBBONS, GIBBONS. 
Hot cod - lings, hot! Fine po - ta - toes, fine. 
GIBBONS. 
ripe pea - sen, ripe. Quick per -i- wink - les, quick, quick, quick. 


The majority of the shorter and less “‘ tuney””’ present-day cries printed in this 
number of the Journal—e.g. the Log O, Feather Brooms and Strawberries cries— 
on the contrary rise and then fall, or waver indeterminately between major and 
minor thirds and minor or chromatic seconds, often ending a tone higher than they 
began. On the whole these early cries seem to have been more enterprising in 
melody and less melancholy in character than those one hears nowadays. The 
Brighton knife-grinder’s cry appended has the drop to the fourth and up again 
found in several of the Gibbons and Deering cries. 


KNIFE-GRINDER’S CRY. 


SUNG BY MABEL WILDER, AS HEARD AT 


Noted by A. G. Giichrist. BRIGHTON SOME YEARS AGO. 


Carv-ing knives, pen-knives, Scis-sors fo grind, Um-brel-las to mend, Chi-ne -ner “and glass to mend ! 


In reference to Miss Williams’ and Miss Broadwood’s remarks on the unintelligi- 
bility of some of the London cries, it seems possible that the words (if words at all) 
have in some cases really mo connection with the wares of the vendor. It may be 
of interest to quote a cry in which such is undoubtedly the case. The following 
lime-pedlar’s song, which occurs in an article on ‘‘ Old Time Life in a Quaker Town,” 
by Howard Pyle, though it has no apparent connection with lime is yet quite of 
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the character of a ‘“‘ Cry” of the longer type, with its repetitions of a striking and 
melodious phrase and the ‘‘ boom” on the low note upon which it drops (this drop 
is the same as that-on the word “ lavender” in my Brighton cries). The words 
themselves may be a remembrance of some friendly welcome the pedlar had received 
on a return visit, or have been substituted for the words advertising some other 
kind of goods, and no longer appropriate. I have corrected the barring of the tune, 
which was obviously wrong.—A. G. G, 


AMERICAN LIME-PEDLAR’S CRY. 


STREET CRY OF NEGRO, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
ri re-barred by A. G. G.] (FROM HARPER’S MAGAZINE, JAN. 1881). 


*O John, O John, elie hev yew ben? Oh, I’m so glad fo’ t’ see yew a-gin! O 


v 


John, O John,... wha hev yew ben? Oh, I’msoglad fo’ t’ see yewa-gin. Any lime, lime?” 


i 


BOULOGNE STREET CRIES. 
NOTED BY BARBARA M. CRA’STER. 


THE following cries were noted by Miss Cra’ster during her stay in Boulogne, where 
she was working as a V.A.D. They have nothing in common with the Paris cries 
so effectively used by Gustave Charpentier in his opera “ Louise.’’ Miss Cra’ster 
adds this note: “ All the fish-cries are given with a peculiar harsh yelp on the high 
notes which reminds one of the London milk-cry, and the voice throughout is very 
strident and nasal. The bread-cry is much more musical. The best crier, a woman 
of 45 or 50, had a very youthful voice, and produced a beautiful, flutey, long drawn- 
out head note. The coal-cry was quite melodious, but very melancholy The 
words are spelt as pronounced.” The Scottish cry given below them may be com- 
pared with the Boulogne fish-cries.—L. E. B. 


Norep BY BARBARA M. CrRa’'STER, IN 1916, 


Hor ROoLts, 
= 
== 1—t = - 
Voi - la tout chauds ! 
COAL. 
Char bon, char sone 
FISH CRIES. 
+ 
Carr’-lets ah! uh! Carr’-lets ah! uh! Carr’-lets ah! uh} 
. 
Des carr’-lets uh - - - e. 
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FISH CRIES—continued. 


WHITING. MACKEREL. 
é 


ier lies lins lé - oh - Mac - que-reux 
MUSSELS, 


Les moules d’E - quihen !... 


SCOTTISH OYSTER CRY. 
From The Thistle. 


The likeness between the “‘ Carr’lets ah! uh!” of the Boulogne fish cries and the 
old Newhaven fishwives’ “‘ Caller a-eu”’ and “‘ Caller-oo” oyster-cries is very curious, 
especially when one recalls the close association between Scotland and France in 
old days, and the number of French words still handed down in Scotland in domestic 
and colloquial use. Even as near the present time as eighty years ago, French 
sailors used to come ashore from French vessels to sell apples through the streets of 
Kirkcaldy on the Firth of Forth. My father remembers their cry “ French app-oo ! ”’ 
—rising to a fifth on the last syllable, like the oyster-cry. The apples—probably 
Normandy pippins—sold from deep funnel-shaped baskets—were apt to conceal 
smuggled bottles of fine French brandy, but these were wares they did not ad- 
vertise in public—the benign passivity of the chief magistrate being secured in 
ways known to smugglers and chief magistrates’ back-door steps.—A. G. G. 


SSS SSS 
Cal - ler a - eu! Cal - ler a - ool 


NOTE ON THE “LADY DREST IN GREEN” 
AND OTHER FRAGMENTS OF TRAGIC BALLADS AND 
FOLK-TALES PRESERVED AMONGST CHILDREN. 


BY ANNIE G. GILCHRIST. 


Tue Folk-Song Society’s Journal has already found room for some curious examples 
of relics of old ballads and folk-tales preserved among children, in their games, play- 
rhymes, and the horrid stories of murder with which they terrify each other and 
themselves—whispering them under their breath in secret corners, as the children 
belonging to a higher stratum of society shudder over the “ Lady all skin and bone” 
and the strangely awesome “ Old Soul.” A year or two ago I came across several 
of these fragments—some only to be recognised by one who has known them in 
their better days, so to speak, or catches the family likeness in the half-effaced 
image, eroded by time, ignorance and forgetfulness, changing customs and language. 
One of the most interesting, I think, was a degraded form of “‘ The Cruel Mother,” 
brought from a Lancashire workhouse by a little girl admitted to a Southport 
orphanage, and danced as a ring-game to a gay lilt delightfully inappropriate to its 
tragedy, but going some way to redeem its unsuitability to the age of the per- 
formers. I remember the hush which fell upon the other children, when in response 
to my enquiries for “‘ new” singing-games, Margaret—a new girl—offered from her 
store ‘‘ The Lady drest in Green,” piped up in a fresh little voice, and lilted through 
her “ ballet ’’ without a pause till she arrived breathless at the end—the rest sitting 
thrilled and spell-bound throughout her performance. And this is what she sang: 


THERE WAS A LADY DREST IN GREEN. 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNG BY A LITTLE GIRL AT 


Quick and lively. SAUNDERS ST. ORPHANAGE, SOUTHPORT, 1915. 
— — =—=5 
1. There was a ila- dy drest in green, Fair a lar a li - do, There 


was a la- dy drest in green Down by the greenwood side, 0. 
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2. She had a baby in her arms. Refrain and repetition as in verse 1. 
3. She had a penknife in her hand. 
4 She stuck it in the baby’s arm [‘eart ?}. 
5. She went to the well to wash it off. 
6. The more she washed, the more it bled. 
7. She went upstairs to lay it down. 
8. There came a rat-tat at the door. 
9. She went downstairs to let them in. 
10. There came three bobbies rushing in. 
11. They asked her what she did last night 
12. She said she killed her only son. 
13. Off to prison you must go. 
14. That was the end of Mrs. Green, 


[A ring-game. Two in the middle personate mother and baby, with more or less 
dramatic action. The three “ bobbies”’ rap at the door. The mother ducks under 
the arms of the circle and goes to let them in. They rush in, seize the mother and 
hale her off to prison, and the ring breaks up. The children in the ring dance gaily 
round the whole time, until the “ bobbies ” rush in.] 

In spite of the modern banality of the avenging ‘‘ bobbies,” this version preserves 
the complete form of the ballad (though the rhymes have been lost) with alternating 
refrains, and exhibits two other old features in the symbolical green dress of the 
mother (a detail not found in any other version I have seen) and the magical blood- 
stain on the knife, which is also found in one of Mr. Sharp’s interesting variants, 
from Georgia (see his English Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians) : 


You wiped your penknife on your shoe, 
And the more you wiped it the bloodier it grew. 


A very corrupt fragment is known among London street children and recorded 
in Norman Douglas’s London Street Games. It tells with the utmost brevity of 
“ three little children sitting on the sand ”’ : 


All, all a-lonely 
Down in the greenwood shady, 


And of an old woman who said ‘“‘ Come on with me” and stuck a penknife through 
their heart : 


All, all a-lonely 
Down in the greenwood shady. 


The refrains of this ballad are of much interest, and testify to its age. The 
American versions also have : 


All alone and aloney 
* * * * 


Down by the greenwood side-y, 
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or a very similar form. Christie’s Banffshire version (see his Traditional Airs) runs : 


Hey wi’ the rose and the lindie O, 


Alone by the green burn-sidey O. 


One may conjecture that the ballad—which is also known in Denmark—may 
have been brought to Britain by the Northmen, as it is not only like many of the 
Old Danish ballads in character, but the “ rose and the lindie ’”’ suggests a corruption 
of a Norse refrain in which the word “ rosenlund ”’ occurs—“ rosenlund ”’ (literally 
rose wood) according to Dr. Prior (Ancient Danish Ballads, Introduction, p. xxxvi) 
being the exact equivalent of our “ greenwood,” and, like it, the scene of many 
ballad adventures. 

As regards the colour green, it is even yet popularly believed to be a very ill- 
omened hue for a garment. It was symbolical of loss of maidenhood, or of a lover : 

“Green is forsaken and yellow’s forsworn.” 


Or of being passed over for a younger bride—as in the case of the green stockings or 
garters in which the elder unmarried sisters had to dance at a younger sister’s 
wedding. The unluckiness of green clothing must be a very old belief, and perhaps 
had reference originally to a fear of incurring the hostility of the spirits of the woods 
by borrowing their livery. 

“Green,”’ says Henderson (Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties, p. 34), ‘‘ ever an 
ominous colour in the Lowlands of Scotland, must on no account be worn there at 
a wedding. The fairies, whose chosen colour it is, would resent the insult, and 
destroy the wearer.’’* A tailor once told me that his men “ hated to see green come 
into the workroom,” as they considered it an omen of misfortune to one of their 
own number—showing that not only is it thought unlucky to wear green oneself 
but to be associated with the colour. Henderson speaks of mothers in the south of 
England who not only forbade their daughters to wear green,t but even avoided 

* There is an obscure symbolism in this colour in Mr. Sharp’s ‘‘ The Green Wedding” (Folk 
Songs from Somerset, Fifth Series), but the person forsaken is the expectant bridegroom, whose 


bride is snatched from him by her true love, both lovers having arranged, for some unexplained 
reason, to dress in green at the wedding. 


Blue is love true; 
Green is love dene [done], 


run the Scottish rhymes, but the colour in this case was of ill omen only to the bereft ‘‘ wed- 
dinger.”—A. G. G. 
+ There are trequent allusions to the “ green gown” in folk-ballads, and in the old song “‘ The 
Bargain ”—of a girl about to be married—occur the lines : 
My shoes they are gone to be mended, 
My petticoat to be dyed green.—A. G. G, 
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it in the furniture of their houses ; and amongst the folk-rhymes about green, the 
gift of a blue ribbon was a token of true love, and of a green ribbon of hatred. 

Of still more sinister import is the colour in the case of “‘ Jenny Greenteeth ” the 
evil water-spirit (appearing as the green scum on stagnant water) “‘ what cromes 
[claws] you in,” as country children say, if you go too near—or in the obscure and 
horrible English folk-tale of ‘‘ Green Lady ’”—who appears to be a sort of Lamia or 
vampire—living on or delighting in, blood, and perhaps deriving her name and 
hue from a classic serpent-ancestry.* But Jenny Greenteeth, and perhaps Green 
Lady also, is allied to the German water-nicks with green hats—the hat appearing 
to be a tuft of beautiful vegetation growing in the water—who drag down the 
unwary to the depths—their horrible fate being visible in a fountain of blood 
which sprouts up through the surface of the water. 

This colour may be of ill-omened significance also in the ring-game “Green 
Gravel ’’—which, whatever has been lost of its meaning, still retains the motif of a 
death and its attendant ceremonies. Green is the traditional hue of poison—as 
in the old riddle-ballad (the first in Child’s collection), which answers the question : 


‘What is greener than the grass ?” 
with ‘‘ Poyson is greener than the grass ” 


(from its association with verdigris ?). And the gravel whose grass is so green may 
perhaps be identified—as Mr. Kidson has pointed out—with the evil-working herb 
of that name which occurs in a version of Tamlane where Janet is asked by Tamlane 
why she pulls the pile [i.e. blade, as of grass] of ‘“ gravil green,” to destroy her babe. 

“Green Gravel,” however, may be only a confused memory of the gravel and 
grass of the grave. In one of the Robin Hood ballads the line occurs : 


“Make my grave of gravel and green.” 


It may be the grave itself—an old form of which word is “ graff” (Sc.) ; “ graff” 
is also a spade-depth, or spade-load of earth—so that “ gravel ’’ may be “ a grass- 
green turf”’ for the head of the grave. (North-country forms are “ Green griver”’ 
and “ Green grovers”’; ‘‘ Green grybles”’ has also been noted.) Whether any of 


* As I have never seen the tale in print, I may give it briefly here as recollected from Miss 
Ethel Kidson’s version. A little girl took service with the ‘‘Green Lady.” The next morning, 
after preparing breakfast for her, she called up the stair [the words are chanted rhythmically] : 


“Green lady, green lady, come down to your bréak-fast !” 
But the green lady did not come down. The formula was repeated for “dinner ” and “ supper,” 


but still she did not appear. At last the little girl went upstairs to the chamber-door and, 


urged by curiosity, looked through the keyhole, and saw the green lady dancing in a basin of 
blood.—A. G. G. 
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these attempted solutions may be right or not, there seems little doubt that in one 


form or another “ green is for grief” in this funeral game—whose typical verses— 
collected with many versions—run : 


“Green gravel, green gravel, your grass is so green, 
The fairest young lady that ever was seen ; 
We'll wash you in milk, and dress you in silk, 
~And write down your name with a gold pen and ink. 
‘ O.[Mary], O [Mary], your true love is dead, 
He’s sent you a letter to turn round your head.” 

Another singing-game ending in a death and burial—and in some versions the 
re-appearance of the dead girl as a ghost—is “ Jenny Jo,” and in this, also, green 
appears among the symbolic colours when choice is made of the colour for the 
garments of the corpse, being rejected because “ green is for grief’ (in an Irish 
version) or “ green is forsaken”’ and “ that will never do’’—the ultimate choice 
being white, which is “ for angels’ or for the dead people. (According to a folk- 

_thyme “ white is for love.”) In “ Jenny Jones,” “ Jilly Joe,” or “ Janet Jo” 
(which last may be the original form, or on the other hand a Scottish interpretation 
of the English title), Jenny “ lies on her back behind the scenes,” is concealed behind 
her mother, or reclines upon her lap as if sick—taking no active part in the game, 
which begins with a company of friends or suitors addressing the mother : 

“We've come to see Jenny Jo, 
How is she now [or to-day] ?” 

This formula is repeated afresh after every response by the mother, who says 
that Jenny cannot be seen because she is up the stair washing—or ironing—or 
sewing—or baking—next, ill—dying—dead. In the Scottish game, the father and 
mother at last confess : 

“‘ Janet jo’s dead and gane, 

She’ll never come hame.”’ 
After which follows the mock burial. Lady Gomme considers this to be a drama 
of domestic occupations and village custom ; Mr. W. W. Newell thinks the girl is 
denied to her lover by cruel parents, and dies of blighted affection. With due 
deference to these authorities, I should rather interpret the game by supposing the 
earlier part of the history—accounting for Jenny’s death—to have been lost, and 
the drama reduced to the breaking of the news, followed by the burial. As in 
“ Edward, Edward,” “‘ The Twa Brothers ’’ (interesting versions of which ballads 
have been lately recovered in America by Mr. Cecil Sharp), and the Danish ballad 
of “ Herr Oluf ’’—fatally wounded on his wedding-eve by a jealous fairy’s dart— 
the victim is already dead when the one who knows the truth is being questioned 
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(Where is he ?)—a series of evasive and false replies leading up to the tragic dis- 
closure. And so I believe—though the children do not now understand this—Jenny 
is dead all the time, and the earliest noted version of the game—that in Chambers’ 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland—where Jenny lies on her back behind the scenes from 
the beginning-—rightly enacts the real reason of her absence, and the motif of the 
dialogue. In one form of the game I have noted, the “‘ washing” is understood as 
the first item in Jenny’s morning toilet, for ‘‘ putting on her stockings ”’ comes next, 
and so on. In another version she is at the “ mill” or the “ well ””—just as Herr 
Oluf is said to have ridden out to try his steed, and in the ‘“‘ Twa Brothers,” the 
younger, dying, bids the elder to say he has “ gone to England,” or to a higher 
school—one of the most beautiful touches in ballad-poetry—and finally to tell that 
he lies “‘ in fair kirk-land, and hame will never come.” 


II. 


On the same occasion on which the ‘‘ Lady drest in green”’ was sung to me, I 
obtained several other choice specimens of the tragic traditional verse handed down 
continuously from one generation of children to another. One was a variant of 
“My Mamma did kill me’’—the recurrent verse in the story of “ Orange and 
Lemon ”—of which a version has already been contributed to the Journal by Mr. 
Kidson (Vol. ii, p. 295—where, also, notes on the subject will be found). 


MY MOTHER HAS KILLED ME. 


[FIRST VERION].- 


Noved by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNG BY A LITTLE GIRL AT THE 

Plaintively. St. SOUTHPORT, I9QI5. 

“7 


My mo-ther has killed me, My fa- ther is 


bro-thers and sis - ters are un-der the ta - ble Eat - ing my bones, While 
I lay un-der the cold mar - ble stones, cold mar - ble stones. 
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The “under the table” of this version is interesting as a glimpse of medieval 
table-manners. The gnawed bones were obviously thrown under the table during 
the progress of the meal, and the sense was no doubt originally : 


under the table 
Picking up my bones, 
And buried them under cold marble-stones.” 


MY MAM-MA DID KILL ME. 


[SECOND VERSION]. 
SuNG By Mrs. THOMPSON, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. CHURCHTOWN, SOUTHPORT, 1907. 


My mam-ma did kill me and put me in a pie, My dad-da did eat me and 


=== 


say it was I, My bro ther and sis - ter did pick my bones, And 


ry un - on cold mar - stones, And ry un - mar - wx. stones. 


The second version was sung by the old woman from whom I obtained the account 
of the folk-drama of “‘ The Golden Ball,” already printed in the Journal (Vol. v, 
p. 228 e¢ seq.). 


Another verse was that associated sometimes with a prose form of the story of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln—or, as in the nursery version of the ballad, “Little Sir 
William,”—and also connected with the prayer-verse known as the White Pater- 
noster (though this name is also given to another ancient prayer) : 


MY COFFIN SHALL BE BLACK, 


SUNG BY A LITTLE GIRL AT 
“ot by A. G. Gilchrist. SAUNDERS STR&ET ORPHANAGE, S UTHPORT, I915. 


My _ cof- fin shall pa black, Six lit-tle an-gels at my back, Two to sing and 


two to pray, And two to car-ry my soul a- way. Blue - bells, coc - kle-shells, 
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MY COFFIN SHALL BE BLACK—continued. 


bu-ry me a-gainst my mo - ther, Bu-ry me in the old church-yard, A - 


gainst my dear’ mo - ther. 


(Mr. Kidson has noted this verse as sung to an adaptation of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle !’’) 


Mr. Baring-Gould gives a somewhat similar form of the White Paternoster, as 
used on the Cornish moors, in his note on this prayer-song in Songs of the West: 


‘* Ding dong, the parson's bell, 
Very well [fare ye well ?] > A mother, 
I shall be buried in the old churchyard 
By the side of my dear brother.* 
My coffin [as in the version above]. 
Then follows : 
When I am dead and in my grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 
esus Christ will come again 
hen I am quite forgotten. 


The more usual form of the prayer begins : 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lay on; 
Four angels round my bed, etc. 


This prayer is known in at least five European countries. See the Countess 
Martinengo-Cesaresco’s Essays in the Study of Folk-Songs. Mrs. Grace Warrack 


* It is possible that this verse belongs to a version of ‘‘ The Twa Brothers,” one of whom is slain 
by the other in a quarrel. In different versions of this ballad recovered in America by Mr. Sharp 
occur these verses : 

Brother, O brother, go dig my grave, 
Dig it wide and deep ; 
Bury my bible at my head, 
My hymn-book at my feet. 

and 
It's take me up all on your back 
And carry me to yonder churchyard, 
And dig my grave both wide and deep, 
And gentle lie me down.—A. G. G. 
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gives several Italian versions in her Florilegio di Canti Toscani.* It was at one 
time believed that its recital gave entry into Paradise (presumably if death occurred 
during sleep)—a thought echoed after the White Paternoster had been prescribed 
by the church as superstitious, in ‘“‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

And if I die before I wake 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

This association of sleep with death would account for the prayer being trans- 
formed into a sort of funeral verse, tacked on where considered appropriate. For 
instance, the ‘‘ Bury me in the old churchyard”’ verse of my version, which may have 
belonged to the “‘ Sir Hugh ” story, came at the énd of a dreary song about “ a poor 
little beggar-girl’’ who had either died or was apparently about to do so. The 
same song, with the ‘ coffin’ coda, is printed in Norman Douglas’s London Street 


* In a Welsh version—part of a longer prayer or charm—contributed to the Saturday Westminster 
(Feb. 27, 1915) by Miss Eilian Hughes, there are five angels—one, with six wings, at the head. 
Amongst the versions in Northall’s English Folk Rhymes there are also five. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on ; 

Four corners to my bed, 

Five angels there be spread, 

Two at my head, two at my feet, 
One at my heart my soul to keep. 


In the Tuscan versions the fifth angel, at the side, is the Madonna or Christ; in another Tuscan 
prayer-verse the four angels appear to be the Holy Spirit, Christ, Mary, and Joseph. As part of the 
Saturday Westminster correspondence on the subject, a quotation from Lincolnshire Notes and Queries 
( 1890 or 1891), of an ague charm is of curious interest. Three old horse-shoes were nailed to the 


‘oot of the bed, with a hammer placed cross-wise upon them. ‘‘ There, lad,’’ said the patient's 
mother to the narrator, ‘when the old ‘un comes to shaake ‘im, you'll fix 'im saafe as a church 
steeple, 'e we'ant never pass yon. . . .” Then for the ‘chawm'—‘'I teks the mell [hammer] in 


my left ‘and, and I taps them shoes, and I'ses : 


‘ Feyther—Son—and Holy Ghoast, 
Nail the davil to the poast ; 
Throice I stroikes with holy crook, 
One for God, and one for Wod, and one for Lok.’” 


This curious blend of Christian superstition and Northern mythology—Wod and Lok being (appar- 
ently) Wodin and Loki, and the hammer symbolic of Thor—suggests that the invocation of the ol 
Evangelists to guard each corner of the bed (their heads were sometimes carved as terminals to the 
posts) was only the successor of an older pre-Christian charm against the perils of the night, by the 
performance of which the bed-posts became the warders of the occupant. Of the other prayer known 
as the White Paternoster (or White Benedictus)—see Northall, cited above—with its allusions to the 
keys and gates of heaven and hell, it is possible that a trace survives in the London ragamuffin's 
prayer” : 

Honko ponko, tox wox, 

Rusty keys and no locks ; 

Rags and bones, dry your eye, 

I'll punch your head if I see youcry! Amen. 


Or the “ bones are rotten '’ phrase may have suggested the ‘‘ rags and bones of this. —A. G, G, 
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Games as a skipping-rope song. An American version, found among the Bahamas, 
and printed in Bahama Songs and Stories by Charles L. Edwards, Ph.D. (reprinted 
in Krehbiel’s Afro-American Folksongs) is obviously derived from an English original, 
though Krehbiel supposes it to be of American-negro origin and descended from 
ancient funeral ceremonies of the race. The second part of the tune sounds as 
though it has been borrowed from some child’s singing-game, and the words attached, 
from negro Methodism : 


DIG MY GRAVE. 


Dig my grave long an’ nar-row, Make my cof- fin long an’ strong, Bright 


angels to my feet, Bright angels to my head, Bright angels to car- - me when I’m dead. 


Loco pitt mosso. 


Oh, mi lit - tle soul goin’ shine, shine, Oh, mi =: tle soul goin’ shine like a. stahr, 


Oh, mi lit - tle soul goin’ pom like a adujiiel Lawd,I’m boun’ to ’eav’n at rest. 


As a final example of the prolonged life of a folk rhyme after it has lost its wits 
and sunk into the imbecility of very old age, it may be admissible to print the 
following skipping-rope song, noted amongst the same children to a tune of no 
particular beauty—which therefore suited the words excellently well : 


Pork pie, mutton chops, 

Tell me where your mother drops ; 
Half-a-crown to pick her up, 

Pork pie, mutton chop. 


The clue to the ancestry of this apparently modern production lies in the words 


‘Tell me where.” There is nothing else left as a guide but the metrical form. We 
get one step further back in the London version : 


Cold meat, mutton pies, 

Tell me when your mother dies ; 
I'll be there to bury her— 
Cold meat, mutton pies. 
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And another in the Argyllshire rhyme for whirling round in pairs, sung to “‘ Babbity 
Bowster ”’ : 

Green peas, mutton pies, 

Tell me where my Maggie lies ; 

I'll be there before she dies — 

Green peas, mutton pies. 
Yet. another stage is retraced in the seventeenth century in a scurrilous song, sung 
to the tune of ‘‘ Greensleeves ”’ 

Green sleeves, pudding-pies, 

Tell me where my mistress lies, 

I'll be there before she rise. 
And probably the pristine form—though this is not certain—appears at last in this 
pretty Lancashire divination charm, still known, and recited to me about the same 
time as the “ Pork pies ’”’ vulgarity : 


” 


Pippin, paradise, 
Tell me where my true love lies ; 
East west, north, south, 
Pilling brig or Cockermouth, 
This was recited before blowing an apple-pip from the palm of the hand and 
observing the direction in which it fell. Here we may leave the rhyme—though even 
yet we may not have seen it in its cradle. ‘ Paradise’ was a kind of apple—paradise- 
stocks are still used, I am told, for grafting purposes—and the “ Cocker-mouth ” 
of the last line was interpreted by the old man from whom I obtained the verse as 
the mouth of the small stream which enters the Lune estuary near Cockersands 
Abbey—not far from which he lived. But another north-country version runs 
“ Kirby, Kendal, Cockermouth ’’—and no doubt the names were varied at will. 
There are many such puzzles among the game-rhymes of children, and often 
tantalizing glimpses of something old. One may speculate whether the American 
game : 
Set the Queen of England in her golden chair ; 
She has lost the true-love she had last year, 
may refer to the diplomatic courtships of Queen Elizabeth ; but as for the mysterious 
‘“* Lady on the Mountain,” one can but say, like the children, 


Who she is I do not know. 
—A. G, G; 
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NOTE ON “THE SWEET NIGHTINGALE.” 


IN continuation of Mr. Kidson’s note on page 6 of Journal No. 21, I would submit the following :— 

The tune of ‘‘ Sweet Nightingale,’’ both in this rather pale version, and in the more articulated 
form in which it is given as No. 15 of the Songs of the West, appears to me to come in the main 
from ‘‘ The Echoing Horn ’’ which occurs earlier in this same work of Arne’s (see below) and in 
part also—particularly two of the cadences—from ‘‘ Well met, Pretty Maid.’’ In the Songs of.the 
West there is a note that the singers asserted that it was a duet, and the reason for that assertion 
may be found in Arne’s horn parts and two-part chorus. 

A. H. FOX-STRANGWAYS. 


THE ECHOING Horn. 


e - cho-ing horncalls the sports-men a - To horse, my brave 
2 
boys, and a - way! The morn ing is up and the c of the 

hounds Up-braidsour too  te-dious de - lay. What plea-sure we feel in pur - 
=— 

- su-ing the Fox, O’er_ hill and_o’er val -ley he flies, Then 


~ = 
7 
fol-low, we'll soon ov-er-takehim,Huz-za! The trait - or is seiz’d on and dies. 
1st Horn. ir 


CHORUS. TENORS. 


= 


Then fol-low,we'llsoon ov-er -takehim,huz-za! The trait -or is seiz’don and dies. 
BASSES. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Tue following publications are of importance for all interested in folk-song : 


ENGLISH FoLK SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. Comprising 122 Songs 
and Ballads and 323 Tunes. Collected by OLIVE DAME CAMPBELL and CECIL 


J. SHarp. With an Introduction and Notes (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London. 1917). 


[Mr. Sharp in his introduction states that “‘ The texts of the first thirty-seven 
ballads in this book are all recorded, most of them in various forms, in the late Pro- 
fessor Child’s English and Scottish Ballads. The remaining eighteen ballads were 
either deliberately excluded by Child from his collections—no doubt for some very 
good reason—or were unknown to him.”’ The versions are of great interest as 
preserving archaisms and characteristics which are missing in texts that have passed 
through the hands of Percy and editors similarly intent on “ improving ’’ traditional 
matter. A large proportion of the tunes are cast in gapped scales ; some are airs 
familiar to Lowland Scots, and a good number are old-established favourites with 
Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, pointing to the strong influence exercised by the 
Scottish emigrants who poured into N. America during the eighteenth century, and 
since then have been followed by their countrymen in thousands.] 

In connection with this Mr. Sharp says “I spent three summers in the Appala- 
chians, viz. 1916, 1917 and 1918, and I collected altogether upwards of 1700 tunes. 
I found these in the mountainous districts of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and 
North Carolina—ballads and songs and a few fiddle tunes. I am now preparing for 


the Press two volumes similar to the one already issued by Putnam’s” (the one 
described above). 


Boccaccio, Hans Sacus, and The Bramble Briar, by H. M. BELDEN. (The Modern 
Language Association of America, 1918) pp. 69. 

{In this pamphlet—reprinted from the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, xxxiii, 3—Mr. H. M. Belden discusses, with great ability and 
literary charm, the traditional ballad best known in England as “ In Bruton (or 
Strawberry) Town” and “ Lord Burling’s Sister’ (see Journal, Vol. ii, No. 6, and 
Vol. v, No. x9, and Folk Songs from Somerset). Versions have been noted of recent 
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years in N. America, under titles such as ‘In Seaport Town,” “ The Lonesome 
Valley’ and ‘‘ The Bramble Briar.” Following the clue given in Journal, Vol. ii, 
No. 6, p. 43, Mr. Belden seeks to throw more light upon this curious ballad which 
appears to have completely escaped printers and collectors until 1904, and which 
seems certainly to be based on the story of “ Isabella and the Pot of Basil” used by 
Boccaccio, Hans Sachs and Keats. Comparative texts are given and much valuable 
and suggestive matter is presented concerning the ballad and various side-issues.] 


Three Dale Dances (Yorkshire Folk-tunes) arranged for Orchestra by ARTHUR Woop. 
(Published by Messrs. Ascherberg, Hopwood and Crew, 16, Mortimer Street, W.) 


* * * * * 


The next Number of the Irish Folk-Song Society’s Journal will be a Milligan Fox 
Memorial Number and will contain the “ Costello Collection ’’ of Irish Airs, pre- 
fixed by a memoir of the late Mrs. Milligan Fox, who was the gifted and energetic 
Secretary of the Society. The collection consists of eighty airs collected in Galway 
and Mayo by Mrs. Costello, of Tuam. The airs will be given in the Staff Notation 
with the Songs in the Irish Language to which they are sung. In each case there 
is an English translation, generally in prose, but occasionally in verse in the metre 
of the original. 


Referring to Mr. Adrian Boult’s Concert at Queen’s Hall on February 4th, 1918, 
the Morning Post of February 5th remarks as follows: ‘ It comprised Mr. G. von 
Holst’s ‘‘ Country Song,” for orchestra, and a “‘ Rhapsody,” by Mr. R. T. Woodman, 
a wholly unfamiliar composer. Both are based on folk-song. Mr. Boult rightly 
claims that folk-song is not yet familiar enough for general acceptance, but he forgets 
that its idiom is national, and, therefore, existing instinctively in everyone and 
capable of finding response in every being. Mr. von Holst contents himself with 
a single orchestral presentation of two folk-tunes, making an effective and repre- 
sentative piece. Mr. Woodman, while using similar material, adopts a more ex- 
tended style, forming an excellent sequence to Mr. von Holst’s work. He uses a 
large orchestra with piano added, and from the first establishes atmosphere of 
appropriate character. Much imagination is shown, as well as freedom of rhythm. 
The style has greater variety of tone and colour than has before been applied to the 
treatment of such material, and shows very clearly that those beautiful and, more- 
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* * * * * : 


over, English tunes in no way obstruct development of the most fanciful and even 
daring character. The result is a modern orchestral composition, with the un- 
common advantage of being in our own idiom, and well worthy of a regular place 
in musical programmes. It fully justifies Mr. Boult’s action.” 


Corrigenda to Journal 21. 


Preface, line 15, correct to “‘ Marian.” 
Contents, line 1, correct to ‘‘ Groves.” 


Insert ‘“‘ Du mein einzig Licht ” (Minnelied), page 9, before ““ DUNCAN, the 
Rev. J. Bruce.” 


Insert “ 2nd, 3rd, and 4th versions ” after “ I prithee, Love, let me in” 
Add ‘“‘Cerdd Y Gog Lwydlas’”’ after ‘‘ Blackberry Fold.” 
Page 31. ‘‘ The Golden Glove,” add “ Second Tune.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1917. 


N presenting to the Members their Annual Report for 1917, the Committee can 
only repeat the regrets which they expressed in their Report for 1916, that for 
reasons sufficiently explained by the continuance of the great world War, the past 
year should have been as unfavourable as its immediate predecessors for the ex- 
pansion of the operations of the Folk-Song Society. There is, however, as has been 
previously pointed out, an abundance of material already collected which has not 
yet been examined by the Society’s experts or prepared for publication, and the 
Committee trust that in view of the importance of this work they may rely upon 
the continued financial support of the present Members of the Society and other 
well-wishers of its objects. 


2.—Amongst the Members whose deaths during the year the Society has had to 
deplore, the most notable were Miss Dorothy Marshall, who often helped Captain 
Clive Carey to collect songs in Surrey and Hampshire, and who encouraged the 
country people round about her home, near Petersfield, to keep up their mummers’ 
plays, dances, and songs ; and the Rev. James B. Duncan, minister of the United 
Free Church of Lynturk, Aberdeen. Mr. Duncan is a loss so severe as to be irre- 
placeable. He was the chosen colleague of the late Mr. Gavin Greig, and with the 
latter had collected and prepared a vast collection of traditional texts and tunes 
noted by themselves, with scholarly accuracy and care, from singers in the North- 
east of Scotland. These songs were prepared for the New Spalding Club, Aberdeen. 
Mr. Duncan has not lived to see the first great volume which he hoped was ready 
for publication when illness struck him down. The number of Members of the 
Society now on the register is 261, as compared with 260 last year. 


3.—In the enforced absence, as a Civilian Prisoner of War at Ruhleben, of Mr. 
Frederick Keel, whose devotion to the Society as Honorary Secretary and in other 
capacities has been productive of so much advantage to it, the Committee have, 
through the kind assistance of Miss Lucy Broadwood and Mrs. Keel, been able to 
make arrangements for the discharge of the indispensable administrative business 
of the Society. Mr. Keel reports from Ruhleben that he has lectured there on 
British and Foreign Folk-Music, with illustrations, and has devoted much of his 
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time to the study of comparative Folk-Song and Folk-Lore, with the aid of the 
chief works by authors of British and foreign nationalities, fortunately procurable 
by degrees. 


4.—Although the War has made it impossible for most people to devote them- 
selves directly to furthering the cause of Folk-Song, we have evidence that our 
traditional songs have been spread with excellent results in the Navy and Army, 
and those musicians who have had the courage to introduce them in their soldier- 
concert programmes, here and abroad, have been rewarded by their being especially 
appreciated. Mr. Cecil Sharp has continued his lectures and work of collecting the 
traditional songs and narrative ballads of certain districts in the United States of 
America, and has brought out a very interesting selection under the title of ‘‘ English 
Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians—122 Songs and Ballads and 323 Tunes 
collected by Olive D. Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp.” (Putnam’s. $3.50.) 


5.—Choral and orchestral works based on our folk-music, by Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, Mr. G. von Holst, Mr. Percy Grainger, Mr. Balfour Gardiner, Mr. Whit- 
taker, the late Mr. Charles Burke, and others, have figured often in programmes 
during the past year, whilst a healthy competitive element has been introduced by 
the presence of numerous distinguished musicians from the countries of our Allies. 
These have brought with them their old traditional songs, published and unpub- 
lished, and by their reverent treatment of their musical heritage do much to 
strengthen those amongst our countrymen who are reluctant to admit that British 
folk-song exists, or, if existing, is of any value. 


6.—It was hoped that the valuable Irish songs, so generously offered for publi- 
cation in the Folk-Song Journal by the collector, Mr. A. Martin Freeman, might be 
issued in 1917 to subscribers. However, Mr. Freeman’s continuous absence on 
Active Service in the East has thrown an unusual amount of extra labour and re- 
sponsibility on the chief editors of his voluminous manuscripts, at a time when 
pressing and important work of other kinds has robbed them of leisure. The 
preparation of the material has nevertheless advanced most satisfactorily, if slowly, 
and the Society will learn with satisfaction that Mr. Freeman’s personal friend, Mr. 
Robin Flower (Keeper of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, and Professor of 
Irish language and literature in London University), appointed by him to deal with 
proof-revision of the Irish texts, has applied to it with admirable results his scholar- 
ship and his enthusiasm. The printing of the Irish (to which translations are 
appended) will further delay the publication of the collection. It is proposed that 
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Mr. Freeman’s songs shall form two large Journals and be issued simultaneously 
during 1918, the first part (No. 21) to be in respect of subscriptions for the year 1917, 
and the second (No. 22) for the year 1918. The Committee trust that in view of 
the interest and importance of these two numbers, the members will continue to 
support the Society during a time of anxiety and difficulty on the part of those 
responsible for its publications. 


7.—In accordance with Rule VI, seven members of the Committee are due to go 
out of office at this meeting. The retiring members, Miss Lucy Broadwood, Mrs. 
Walter Ford, Lady Gomme, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. A. H. Fox-Strangways, Mr. 
Frank Kidson, and Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland being eligible for re-election, are ready 
to act, if desired, for a further period. 

8.—The audit of the Society’s accounts has this year been again kindly under- 
taken by Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.1.S., whose certificate is appended to the State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditure printed on opposite page. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
ERNEST CLARKE, 
Chairman. 


19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
4th February, 1918. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1938. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Folk-Song Society was held at 19, Berners 
Street, London, W., on Friday the 22nd of February, 1918, at 5 p.m., Sir ERNEST 
CLARKE (Chairman of the Committee) presiding. . 


The notice dated the 4th February, 1918, convening the meeting was read by 
the Chairman, and it was announced that copies of the Annual Report for the year 
1917 had been duly posted to all members on the Register. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting, held on the 23rd February, 1917, were 
read and approved, and were signed by the Chairman. 


The Annual Report for 1917 having by consent been taken as read, the Chairman 
explained its chief features, and moved the adoption of the Report and Statement 
of Accounts. This was seconded by the Rev. Edward White and carried unani- 
mously. 


Mr. A. P. Graves moved, the Rev. Edward White seconded, and it was resolved : 
“ That the seven members of Committee who retire by rotation under Rule 5—viz. 
Miss Lucy Broadwood, Mrs. Walter Ford, Lady Gomme, Sir Ernest Clarke, Mr. 
A. H. Fox-Strangways, Mr. Frank Kidson and Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland—be re- 
elected for a further period of two years. 


On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Miss Lucy Broadwood, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. W. H. Stentiford, F.C.1.S., for his services in 
auditing the accounts for 1917, and he was re-appointed Honorary Auditor for the 
ensuing year. 
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